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AWARE 

(Alabama Working At Reading Excellence) 

GOALS OF THE INSTITUTE: 

1. Tg create a public awareness of and an interest in the "Right to Read" program by the professional 
people who work with any facet of reading and by the general public. 

2. To plan for and develop a systematic public relations program to keep before all segments of Alabama 
life the need for and goals of an Alabama "Right to Read" program. 

3. To secure the involvement of the Alabama State Department of Education, Alabama Public Library 
Service and the local school districts to make the "Right to Read" program a top priority. 

4. To secure the committment on the part of the participants to return to their local areas (a) to organize 
a local "Right to Read" Council and (b) to work for a reassessment of principles and practices in the 
reading ha bits and programs of the people in their community and schools. 

5. To develop a program for identifying existing resources and for securing additional resources needed 
to implement the "Right to Read" programs. 

6. To form a cooperative effort of concerned professionals to formulate and give support to (a) a program 
for training reading specialists, (b) a program for training media specialists, (c) a program on 
in-service training for media specialists, remedial and developmental reading techniques, and a 

(d) program to secure funds to adequately finance an effective approach to the "Right to Read" 
problems in Alabama. 

7. To plan a course of action to improve formal instruction in reading techniques for all elementary and 
secondary teachers and librarians. 

8. To plan for and develop a Council to coordinate and research, development and implementation of a 
"Right to Read" program. 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

1. Each participant will help in formulating and describing the major aspects of the "Right to Read" 
program. 

2. Each participant will be knowledgeable of the Federal government's involvement in the "Right to 
Read" program. 

3. Each participant will be able to communicate the importance of the "Right to Read" program, and to 
promote it as top priority locally and state-wide. 

4. Each participant will be able to organize his specific contributions toward mounting an attack on the 
reading problems in Alabama - state-wide and locally. 

5. Each participant will work on a master list of available and future resources needed to implement a 
state-wide and/or local "Right co Read" program. 

6. Each participant will help plan a procedure for developing a state-wide Council for implementing and 
improving programs of reading. 

7. Each participant will help develop a "Right to Read" Council Develop Kit for use at the local levels. 

8. Each participant will help in a preparation of several public relations bulletins to be. used in a 
state-wide effort to make Alabama AWARE - Alabama Working At Reading Excellence. 
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RIGHT TO READ INSTITUTE 
SEPTEMBER 16 & 17, 1971 
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WHAT IS THE RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM? 



What does the Right to Read really mean? . . . 

Like most important ideas it is a complex of many strands, many ^erpr e .ations . 

Most people who are concerned with education at any level know by now that the Right 
to Read has been for many months a challenge, a concept in search or concrete action, 
a long range objective in search of some initial steps. ’By the end of the 1970 s 
the Right to Read shall be a reality for all-that no one shall be leaving our schools 
Without the skill and the desire necessary to read to the full limits or his capab 1 y. 
This one short sentence has, it seems, raised many questions: what might the -Y 

of a Right to Read be? What is the best way to teach skill m reading. Even more 
difficult, how do you instill desire? How can we be sure what the limits of his 
capability really are? 

There are no easy answers. The Right to Read has been accorded some priority 
status with federal programs. Adult illiteracy and the need for developing reading 
ability in children is recognized as a major component of the problems of the d s 
advantaged. There is planning and activity going on at the national level: within 

the U.S. Office of Education a research, development and coordination program is 
being carried out by a special Office under the direction of Dr. Ruth Love Holloway, 
assisted by Miss Julia Hamblet; and just outside of, but working closely with, the 
Office of Education, the National Reading Center has been set up as the physical 
presence of the Presidentially appointed National Reading Council, a diverse gioup 
of c-<tizens headed by AT & T Vice Fresident Walter Straley as Chairman, and former 
school superintendent Dr. Donald Emery as Executive Director. Through the Reading 
Center, emphasis will be placed on demonstrations of techniques and materials, 
and also the recruitment, training and utilization of volunteers in the reading 
improvement program. 

In addition, several organizations have declared the Right to Read as a major 
program emphasis, among them the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, which 
launched their Reading Improvement Services Everywhere (RISE) with a national 
workshop in 1970 for PTA state leaders and officials from their state education 
agencies ; the International Reading Association and the American Library Association, 
which have strongly endorsed the objectives and goals of the effort and have set 
to work to inspire, inform and involve their own members throughout the country 
so that they can take initiatives and serve as leaders and resource people in their 
states and communities. 



At the state level, several states have set up task forces or committees 
made up of professional and citizen leaders to identify reading gaps and actions 
required that are specific to their own states. Arizona, Connecticut, North 
Carolina and Ohio are among the states furthest along the road to action at the 
present time. 

Evolving a concept of the job to be done and identifying some sequential 
steps in getting it done can be accomplished, must be accomplished, on a state by 
state, community by community, district by district, school by scnool, classroom 
by classroom, family by family and child by child, basis. 

Where to start? Perhaps with professionals coming to some common understanding 
of terms, of philosophy, of the assumptions that underlie the long-range objective. 
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There is, to begin with, the assumption that the skill and the desire to read 
are rights for every child, not the privileges of children bom only into certain 
homes, certain national or racial groups, certain school districts. The Right to 
Read rests upon the right to a sense of identity that stimulates aspiration and 
the right to the encouragement and reinforcement that we all need in order to achieve 
The Right to Read is the right to the kind of reading instruction that takes into 
account an individual’s preparation and readiness, the amount and quality of home 
support and help available to him, his coordination and his self-concept. The 
Right to Read is the right to have the necessary degree of language and concept 
development that makes it possible to learn to read. The Right to Read is the right 
of convenient access to a wide range of interesting books to read as skill develops. 



The Right to Read is part of the right of inquiry-the tool of self-determination, 
of intellectual growth, of meaningful work and upward mobility. To read is to 
interpret, and it relates to more than just print. One reads an expression, a 
situation, the message of a TV commercial, or the convictions of a news commentator 
with the degree of precision and clarity developed and exercised by decoding 
print symbols . 

So the Right to Read is the right to motivation; the right to reinforcement 
of effort; the right to personalized instruction in skills developed by a variety 
and combination of methods and media; and the right to fingertip access to books 
through libraries, paperback book racks, books in the bathroom and under the bed 
to practice on-this is the reality of the Right to Read, and these the elements 
that make it possible. 



Reading is like almost any other habit good or bad: the more you do it, the 

better you get at it; the better you get at it, the more you like it. Conversely, 
the less well you do it, the less you are apt to like it, and the harder it gets. 
Reading skill atrophies like all unused skills, and all to often the thinking, idea 
forming, interpreting mechanism atrophies too. 



What will it take to make this bundle of rights encompassed by the Right to 
Read real to every American child? A great deal. Money, of course. But a number 
of other things, too, if the money is to effect real progress. 



First of all, people in many and varied positions of leadership responsibility 
must face the facts: there is a nationwide reading problem and it is getting worse. 

It does not afflict only children from ghetto, reservation or migrant homes. Every 
classroom teacher and every parent must come to understand the elements of reading 
success and the early warning symptoms of reading difficulty and failure, and they 
must know what can be done to deal with the latter before the remedial or problem 
stage is reached. 



Many people, amazing though it seems, may even need to be convinced that reading 
disability constitutes a serious lifetime handicap. Reading failure is not just a 
school failure, to be blithely dismissed on encounter with the real world of opportunity 
personal development and parenthood. It hampers, narrows, prevents, precludes, ex- 
cludes throughout a lifetime. Ask any functionally illiterate adult. Middle class 
sophistry may ask, Who needs it? We are in the computer age now, the space age, the 
age of sight and sound happenings. But Illiterate people know better. They know 
that their children will need reading skill and experience, and the thinking skill 
it helps to sharpen, and they are fiercely determined to get it for them. 
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People are needed who can identify who and what needs to be changed in order to 
close the reading gap. A new standard of literacy, of reading expectation, must 
be devised. Curriculum priorities must be analyzed and revised. Teacher education, 
both pre-service and in-service, must focus on the teaching of reading and the means 
and materials of practice. Library facilities, service programs and personnel must 
be expanded and permitted to become more responsive in providing books, other media 
and motivation to readers- 

Legions of paraprof essionals and community volunteers, foster grandparents 
as well as high school and college age tutors must be recruited and trained to assist 
readers-in-the-making; to give focus to understanding, to read aloud, to talk about 
what they are reading and how it relates to other things; and to overcome hangups, 
fears of failure, boredom and discouragement. Parents must be helped to grasp 
the vital and rather easy-to— perf orm role that they can play with their preschool 
children and their beginning and even older readers to motivate, connect, relate, 
listen and cultivate reading desire and skills. 

Parents of preschool children must be made aware of the importance of their 
potential as "first teacher," forging the springboard to later learning and reading 
ease from concepts and skills acquired through such TV programs as Sesame Street 
and other exposures. Teachers and librarians, as the professionals most centrally 
concerned with reading, will need to work with daycare center, public health and 
welfare center staffs, so the little bits of their own expertise and knowledge of 
resources will spin off in a "multiplier effect" and everyone can help a little with 
the getting— ready-to-read job in the home and the neighborhood. 

There is a major job in the Right to Read effort, too, for persuaders and 
communicators, writers, speakers (or just plain talkers), demonstrators, and doers. 
The good old newspaperman^ questions are still valid: the what, why, who, where, 
when and how of the reading question need to become the priority concern of 
organizations and agencies on national, state and local levels. A sequential plan 
of attack and action should be laid out by any organization or individual who wants 
to start, a plan that is dovetailed with the work being planned or done by others 
or as an incitement to stir them into activity. 

The Right to Read will only be made real eventually for every child through 
team effort, but the initiative and guidance must come from those who share, most 
directly, the professional responsibility for the development of lifetime reading 
habits: the teacher and the librarian. This means the classroom teacher and the 

reading specialist, the school and the public librarian. Each has expertise in one 
of the elements that will make the Right to Read a reality, a personal reality, 
for each child: 

1. The development of reading skills -the technical ability to decode and 
comprehend; 

2. the desire, the motivation to read, a reason to want to read; 

3. access to plenty of books to read as skills are being mastered. 

All these take people-a supporting cast of thousands-to support and extend the 
efforts of the professionals and of the children themselves. After all, the whole 
society, not educators alone, has been involved in creating the reading problem 
and must be involved in solving it. 

The Right to Read program will be a process: of inventory and assessment, of 

trial and error, of testing and evaluation, of measuring what is needed against 



what exists to enable people to read. One begins by understanding how basic the 
Right to Read is, how many are deprived and how inextricably related are the elements 
that make it possible. Then, if you ascertain that the Right to Read is unrealized 
limited curtailed, imperfect, incomplete in any of its aspects for any child within 
your sphere of influence, responsibility or activity, and you can, as a first step, 
identify why this is so, you have already begun. 

What will it take to close the gap between full reading opportunity for each 
child and what is now available to him? 



The overall objectives of this program are to help you to define, describe 
and restructure some of the professional, paraprof essional and public roles and 
responsibilities that must be taken to shape meaningful, measurable change in read ng 
opportunity. Necessary to the task are: 

1. Ability to inventory current roles, resources and levels and quality of 
achievement (by pupils, teachers, families, neighborhoods, etc.). 

2. Knowledge of current professional skills, techniques and materials; 

3. Commitment to change and willingness to look first for changes in organi- 
zation and structure that might result in reordered priorities and^ better 
use of resources (time, staff, materials) rather than simply "more" 

(money, personnel) with which to do more of the same. 

The following are some possible objectives in seven large areas of activity 
which, will need to be tackled if real improvement in reading motivation, skill and 
opportunity is to be achieved: 

1. Public awareness of the direct and indirect problems created for people 
by reading deficiency and key areas in which solutions to the problem ^ 
may be effected; also, a new and higher standard of literacy for today s 
society and understanding of the social, economic and personal implication 

of reading mastery in all that mastery implies in terms of creative competence 

2. Administrative decision-making that results in the assignment of curriculum 
priority to fostering reading skills and habits in the elementary and 
secondary schools, and resulting major changes in curriculum planning 

and scheduling. 

3. Revisions in the management of reading skill building and instruction in 
the use of materials in teacher education, both pre-service and in-service. 

4. Revisions in the program of education for librarianship , resulting in 
improved competencies relating to reading motivation, and thorough 
understanding of how reading skills are learned and developed. 

5. Exponential improvements in school and public librarians' ability to provide 
full, realistic access to books and other materials and the motivation 

to use them, by working directly with users and indirectly through 
supporting the work and program services of other agencies. 

6. Development of early childhood programs that emphasize pre-reading skills- 
conceptual, perceptual and verbal-and parent training programs toward 
this end. 

7. Recruitment, training and meaningful utilization of great numbers of 
volunteers, paraprof essionals in all aspects of reading development and 
access programs, to help not just with "tutoring" or reading skill building 
alone, but with motivations, the development of concepts, the telling and 
reading of stories, the shaping of each child's self image as a reader, 

a thinker, a maker of choices, decisions and his own destiny and that of 
his society. 



Thus far in the Right tc Read program we have talked about children and their 
Right io Read. Should we not, be equally concerned with the millions of functionally 
or fully illiterate adults-many of them the parents of these same* chiidren who are 
denied the benefits of reading ability and are helping to bequeaththeaisability 
thpir children 9 Certainly, of course, the answer is an unqualified yes , if for 
no other reason than that the "circular" quality of reading competence requires adults- 
parents and others-who value and practice reading ability. But cour ^ ±S 

not the only reason: the economy, the social fabric, as well as the pe 

aspirations! the very survival perhaps, of millions of “literate adults, 
our concern and action. But our immediate goal, achievement of which may well take 
the entire decade of the seventies, is to break the cycle of 8® n ® r J t:L0 ^ 
disability by starting with the children and young people so that henceforth and 
hopef ully^f orever , "no one shall be leaving our schools without the skill and the 
desire necessary to read to the full limits. . . 

The objective in building a nation of habitual, confident readers i^he -ans.. 
of serving social and individual purposes that are immeasurably larger. Reading 
help the reader to enlarge Ms world, to realize his .potential ex ^? lle ^ c ®’ Ri ht 
leisure and find new meanirn- in his work, rn the belief that reading and the Right 
to Read, with all that it implies, is a means toward, the full Pursuit o- “ f J» 
libermy and the pursuit of happiness lies the ultimate goal, to achieve an , 

crelSe citizenry that is content and willing to think, to make choices and the 
decisions that free men and women have the privilege and the responsibility to make. 



NATIONAL READING CENTER ACTIVITIES 

The National Reading Center at 1776 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. in Washing!: an, 
D.C. is dedicated to developing functional literacy toi. all Americans 
The National Reading Council, a group of fifty distinguished cxtizens named by 
the President in July, 1970, created the Center. 

The National Right to Read Effort embraces many organizations and activities. 
Many states, organizations, communitities and institutions have begun important 
programs working toward the goal of achieving universal functional literacy. The 
National Reading Council through its Center has been charged with promoting coordi- 
nation and communication among these efforts and programs. The Center is working 
closely with the U.S. Office of Education and the Department of Health, iiducation 
and Welfare to help assure a coordinated impact to achieve the national goal. The 
National Reading Council seeks major results by the nation’s bicentennial 



Special Services and Activities of the National Reading Center 

The Ten Million Tutor Force is aimed at dramatically increasing voluntary 
manpower resources for helping non-readers to read and very poor readers to make 
substantial improvement. Any citizen who reads-and who believes in this national 
goal-can join the TMT and serve. 

The Tutor Force can be made available to schools where Boards of Education 
and the staff desire such help. State Right to Read Commissions and organizations 
are logical avenues for contact and service to assist specific school districts. 

The Center anticipates that the TMT program will have a positive influence in homes 
of pre-school children where a reading-readiness climate should be promoted to 
make the beginning reading program of the schools more effective. Out-of-schoal 
ouths and adults needing reading help will be matched with tutor resources. 



The National Reading Information Service being developed by the Center is aimed 
at providing accurate and useful information to all citizens and professionals concerned 
with action programs to achieve the National Right to Read Goal . 

The Demonstration-Observation Service is a demonstration tutoring and teaching 
activity at the headquarters of the National Reading Center. Effective teaching 
methods and materials will be demonstrated. Multi-media forms of recording sue 
activity will be made available for national distribution to help illustrate and 
promote the achievement of national functional literacy. 

The Liaison Relationship with pr: and public sector interests is accomplished 

through the services of the members of che Clonal Reading Council and the staff 
of the Center. Early work of the Center ±s this area will be directed at stimulating 
the interest and concern of business, conaiunikraticiii media , the prof-ssimns , e 
arts and other groups toward working with ssm sha^ng the task of amhievang un 
literacy throughout the United States. CsniBsrati^^ planning mee mg 8 

specific activities supporting the NERE gcal 3re firing developed. 

Reporting Progress to the nation, to ttw? Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and to the President is a severe resipamsibElity . Logical communication 
and measuring activities are required. The Center expects to work cooperatively 
with important segments of the public and private sectors in th s area. on ® 1 u 
measures of reading progress toward the goal, must he secured with the help ot 
cooperating communities. Both in-school ri out-or-school reading progress will be 

considered. 

An Effective Network of cooperating partners across the nation is required if 
the work and service of the National Reading Council and the Center are to be realized. 
Citizen organizations, state education departments, Right to Read organizations, 
colleges and universities, school districts, business and industry , national 
communication media and others are needed to make the goal of functional literacy 
a reality in this decade. 
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OBJECTIVES 



SOME STEPS TOWARD OBJECTIVES BY READING PROFESSIONALS 

Teachers and librarians are the reading professionals with whose constant 
creative guidance as a team,, it seems highly unlikely that the ivight to Read can 
succeed. The motivation and reinforcement of readers; the supervision and training 
of paraprof essionals and volunteers; the provision of print ana ;on-print materials; 
the diagnosis and prescription of instructional strategies y the involvement of 
parents and the larger community— all these tasks they must shar-^, lieaning more 
heavily now on the talents and training of one team member,, mow cn those of another, 
but always mutually supportive and inextricably linked in the development of a reader. 
Spinning off from this collaboration of professionals, flowing frrom it, drawn into 
it, will come the interest, support and involvement of other p r.xfcre s s ieiial s in ed- 
ucation, parents and the public. 

X. Public Awareness of Reading Problems and Possible Solutionis 

A. Public awareness can begin to ferment inside the professional world and work 
outward. Arrange one-to-one and group-to-group contacts, exchanges and joint 
meetings of librarians and teachers to discuss roles in thee Right to Read 
effort :get acquainted with the sphere of influence of organizations (e.g., 

The International Reading Association’s local reading councils, local and 
regional librarians’ groups) within the school system and £-2^ community, their 
self image, special techniques, etc. The school district t isdimg supervisor, 
the school library /media supervisor and/or the appropriate public library 
person (community outreach librarian, work with children s supervisor, 
supervisor of branches or whoever) can start the ball rolling. 

B. Draw school administration, local businessmen, government officials, parents 
and civic leaders into the growing "circle of concern" for reading in- 
adequacy and community inventory of reading level and reading resources. 

C. Disseminate findings and their implications for local action toward improvement 
through service club meetings, newspapers, radio and TV interviews and 
discussions. Encourage especially discussion of new and higher standards of 
literacy. 

II. Curriculum Change and Priority for Reading 

A. Discuss with principals and other school building leadership, cooperative 
planning to coordinate reading instruction with library use and provide 
reading laboratory experience and practice for all children, not only those 
with reading problems. 

B. Work out diagnosis and individual prescription procedures for all beginning • 
readers and involving classroom teachers. 

C. Allocate expanded classtime to reading instruction in both elementary and 
secondary schools. Loosen up rigid schedules to provide more time for reading 
motivation, concept building and development of language ^skills that lead 

to reading. Clarify curriculum structure: and reading goanLs for public librarians, 
parents and other agencies that work with children. 

III. Teacher Education in the Teaching of Reading and Use of Materials 

A. Work with teacher education institutions, the state education agency, unions, 
professional organizations and local administrators to the end that no teacher 
may be certified for service in either elementary or secondary schools without 
having completed required courses in the teaching of reading, the use of books 
and other materials, and teamwork with materials specialists. 
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Help to structure courses for new types of reading professionals at the 
supervisory and specialist level, who combine expertise in instructional 
methods and use of materials . 

C. Assume increased leadership in providing regular, ongoing in-service workshops, 
and institutes for classroom and subject field teachers, principals and 
supervisors in the diagnosis and treatment of reading disabilities, motivation 
and reinforcement, evaluation and measurement of progress, etc. 

Librarian Education in Reading Motivation and Work with Teachers 

A. Help to suggest revisions in library school education that will enable librarians 
to take up their full share of responsibility for reading improvement, through 
school and public libraries. 

B. Insure that both school and public librarians understand instructional methods 

in the teaching of reading and arrange in-service courses, meetings and workshops 
to work out collaborative roles with reading teachers and other community agencies 

C. Work to insure that the roles of librarians in working for reading development 
with and through other agencies such as neighborhood centers, adult basic 
edication classes and daycare centers, are understood. 



PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND READING ON VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE RIGHT TO READ CONCEPT 



Arbuthnoit , May Hill 

Association for Childhood 
Eduation International 
Austin, Mary C. , et al 



Bereiter, Carl and 
Engelman, S. 

Carlsen, G. Robert 

Cass, James 

Chall, Jeanne 

Dietrich, Dorothy M. and 
Mathews, Virginia H. 

Education U.S.A. Special 
Repart 

Ellson, Douglas G., et al 

Ellson, Douglas G. , et al 

Ennis, Philip H. 

Fry , Edward 

Gilkeson, Elizabeth 
Gordon, Ira 
Holt, John 

International Reading 
Association 

tt »» 

Izard, Anne and Foster, 
Joanna 



Children's Reading In The Home 
Scott Foresman 

Aides To Teacher And Children 

The Torch Lighters: Tomorrow 1 s 

Teachers of Reading 

Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 

University Press 

Teaching Disadvantaged Children 

In The Preschool 

Prentice Hall 

Books and The Teanage Reader (rev, ed.) 
Harper; Bantam 
Books In The School 

Association of American Publishers 
Learning To Read: The Great Debate 
McGraw-Hall 

Reading and Revolution: The Role of 
Reading in Today 's Society 
International Reading Association 
Reading Crisis: The Problem and 
Suggested Solutions 

National School Public Relations Ass. 
"' Programmed Tutoring: A Teaching Aid 
and a Research Tool” 

Reading Research Quarterly, Vol. 1, No.l 
Harper & Rowe Tutorial Program Supervisors * 
Manual (Experimental Edition) 

Harper & Row 

Adult Reading In The United States 
NationaL Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 

The Emergency Reading Teacher 1 s Manual 
Highland Park, N. J.: Drier Education 
Systems 

Teacher-Child-Parent Relationships 
Early Childhood Education Council 
The Florida Parent Teacher Approach 
Gainesville: University of Florida 
How Children Learn 
Pitman Publishing Company 
Children, Books and Reading 
Development of Lifetime Readin g 
Habits 

How To Conduct Effective Picture 
Book Programs 

New York: Children's Book Council 
The Pleasure Is Mutual ( film) 

Westchester Library System 



1969 

1968 



1961 

1966 
1971 

1962 

1968 

1970 

1970 

1965 

1969 
1965 

1970 

1967 

1969 

1967 

1964 

1967 

1967 



Izard 



Anne 



1966 



Jacobs, J.N. 



Janowitz, Gayle 



Jennison, Peter S. and 
Sheridan, Robert N. (eds) 

Johnson, Marjorie S., et al 



Kress, Roy A. and 
Johnson, Marjorie S. 
Kujoth, Jean Spealman, 
comp . 

Larrick, Nancy 



McKinney, Eleanor R. 
and Noble, Valerie 

Mann, Gaines 

Martin, Lowell A. 
Mathews, Virginia H. 



Mathews, Virginia H. 
Mountain, Lee Harrison 
National Book Committee 



National Book Committee 

National Book Committee 

National Center 
For Volunteers 
DesMoines Area 
Community College 
National Education Assoc . & 
National School Public 
Relations Association 
National Education Assoc. 
(Adult Education Service 



An Evaluation Of The Tutorial Program 
In The Cincinnati Public Schools 
Division of Program Development, 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Helping Hands: Volunteer Work in 
Education Chicago: 

Chicago: University of Chicago 
The Future of General Adult Books 
and Reading In America 
American Library Association 
What 1 s New In Reading: A Handbook 
for Parents 
American Book Company 
Parent-Teacher Communication 
International Reading Association 
Reading Interests Of Children and 
Young Adults 

Metuchen, N. J.: The Scarecrow Press 
A Parent's Guide to Children' s 
Reading (3 rd ed) 

Doubleday; Pocket Books 
The Good Seed: Library Planning for 
Urban Disadvantaged Children 
Kalamazoo: Western Michigan University 
Parent Education and Involvement 
(with filmstrip) 

Nashville: George Peabody College 
Library Response To Urban Change 
Chicago: American Library Assoc. 
Guideliness For Vistas For Use With 
Vista Book Kits 

New York: National Book Committee 
The Right To Read Resourse Book 
Citation Press (Scholastic) (in prep.) 
How To Teafch Reading Before First Grade 
Dreier Educational Systems 
Neighborhood Library Centers 
And Services 

New York: National Book Committee 
Posters, Bookmarks, Mobiles on the 
Theme of the Right To Read 
Sound An d Light For The Right To Read: 
(filmstrip, cassette & manuaX) 

The Art of Human Living (f ilm) 



Conference Time For Teachers And Parents: 

Multimedia Kit (filmstrips, handbook, record) 

National Education Association 

Teaching Adults To Rea4 

National Education Association 

(751-00704 



1966 

1965 

1970 

1968 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1969 

1967 

1972 



1967 

1971 

1971 

1971 



1970 



New York Public 
Education Association 
Office for Economic 
Opportunity /Proj ect 
Headstart 

Osborne, E. 

Rasmussen, Margaret 



Russel, David H. 

Schoeller , Arthur and 
Pearson, David A. 

Silberman, Charles E. 
Smith, Carl B. 



Smith, Carl B. and 
Fay , Leo 

Smith, Nila B. and 
Strickland, Ruth 

Stauffer, Russell G. 



Staiger , Ralph and 
Sohn, David A. 
Swanson, Mary T. 



Taylor, Katherine 
Whiteside 

U. S, Dept, of Health 
Education & Welfare 
Office of Citizeh 
Participation 
U. S. Dept, of Health 
Education & Welfare 
Office of Education 




Researching The Neighborhood Parent 

New York Public Education Association 

No* 6-Parents Are Needed 

No. 10-Points For ParenFs 

NcT. 10A- Parents Involvement 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

The Parent-Teacher Partnership 

New York Teachers College Press 

Reading .In The Kindergarten 

Association for Childhood Education 

International 

Your Child And Reading 

N. E. A. Journal Reprints (package of 35) 
"Better Reading Through Volunteer 
Reading Tutors* 1 

The Reading Teacher, Vol. 23:7 

Crisis In The Classroom: The Remaking of_ 

American Education 

New York: Random House 

Establishing Central Reading Clinics 

The Administrator. 1 s Role 

Reading Problems and The Environment: The 

Principal Vs Role 

Treating Reading Disabilities: 

The Specialises Role 

Correcting Reading Problems In The Classroom 
International Reading Association 
Outreach Reading Programs That Work 
Dell (in prep. ) 

Some Approaches To Reading 
Association for Childhood Education 
International 

The Language-Experience Approach 
To The Teaching Of Reading 
Harper and Row 
New Directions In Reading 
Bantam 

Your Volunteer Program: Organization 
and Administration of Volunteer Programs 
Des Moines Area Community College 
Parents and Teachers Learn Together 
New York Teachers College Press 
Volr-Viteers In Education: Materials for 
Volunteer Programs and the Volunteer 
U.S. Gov’t. Printing Office 
0-376-560 

ABC y s: A Handbook for Educational 
Volunteer Programs 
(mimeo from information assembled 
by the National School Volunteer 
Program, Inc.) 



1966 

1966 

1959 

1962 

1970 

1970 



1969 

1972 

1969 



1967 

1970 

1966 
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1969 






Right To Read Film (in preparation) 



U.S. Dept, of Health, 
Education & Welfare 
Office of Public Affairs 
Editorial Services Div. 



Wells, Philip C. et al 


United States Teachers Certification Map 
DeKalb, Illinois: 105 Thornbrook 






Road 


1969-70 


Wolf, Anna W.M. and 


Reaching The Neighborhood Parent 


1966 


Adele Turnick 


New York Public Education Association 


Youth in Action of 


Training Guide and Supervisor's 




Bedford Stuyvesant 


Handbook For The Tutorial Program 


1969 


Ginn and Company 
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ACTIVITIES -STUDIES 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



Involve a parent or faiaily member whenever possible by scheduling parallel 
activities; consumer education assistance during the preschool story hour, or 
for mother in following up the story hour. 



training 



Consult specialists of many kinds in connection with the reading development 
program; music, drama and recreation specialists can help to develop related helpful 

rhythms, games, chants* 

Provide a cassette recorder for reading aloud practice or making up stories, poems, 
etc. 



Provide story reading and picture showing sessions in laundry rooms, clinic waiting 
rooms, welfare offices as well as daycare centers and nursery centers. 

Encourage mothers who are already conducting "bootleg" (unaccredited and informal) 
daycare centers at home to check out kits of activity materials for the children they 
tend, including reading readiness materials, word games, and size, shape and category 
discrimination puzzles and toys. 



Construct and disseminate a simple check list for mothers to use in tutor C e r 
own children. Encourage mothers to bring these in to confer with school librarian 
and reading specialist who might hold joint conference. 

Provide turntable and headsets for young adults to listen to records of their 
own that they bring in; place library recordings nearby so they will be able to ex 

periment with new music. 

Construct "sense collections" of varied tactile materials for the preschooler to 
handle along with inexpensive art materials for children to experiment with. 

Take Polaroid pictures of children and family groups whenever possible. Place 
on bulletin panels around the library. Encourage children and adults from the community 
to bring samples of poetry, crafts and art-original or something they like for posting. 

Invite community members in to preview films for purchase; ask task force of parents 
to read some picture books and review them for other parents. 



Probe local gathering places-markets , clinics, secondhand stores-to find out who 
can come to the library when, what spots could be used by library personnel for 
brief programs or to teach skills. 



Inventory community for people with skills-a roving knitter might go to a laundry 
room with a bag of knitting books or pamphlets to share and check out to interested 

women . 



Consider some "offbeat" materials to circulate: such as dress patterns with sewing 
books . 

Devise and enforce a simple 11 warmth and courtesy" checklist for every library worker 
to ensure that each user or potential user is greeted, referred, assisted and en- 
couraged every time he enters the library. 



If community is multi-lingual, encourage a hd train one or 
simple conversation courses in connection v^h multi-lingual 
and displays. 



more residents in holding 
films, concerts, plays 



Train mothers, volunteers, aides or parap r of essionals to elicit stories from 
-reliterates in pictured or painted form-ev ^ 11 dictated form. Later ea ch stu en co 
begin to expand his description with more v<? r ds and finally tell or write story 
for public presentation. 



Hold buzz sessions among varied age gro^s learning to read or in process of 
improving their reading for a specific purple. Hold testimonial sessions ab J 

upgrading or skill improvement due to reading improvement. Keep press rele se 
and photos in library for display of people «oing new jobs, winning scholarships or 

new opportunities • 



Others-Your ideas . 





CASE STUDIES OF READING PROGRAMS 



In the case studies which follow, a small sampling of the variety of outreach 
reading programs being conducted across the country is presented. Programs vary as 
to their target-preschoolers, children, young adults or adults; as to their origira- 
a single individual, an agency such as the library or school, several agencies 
or organizations working together, community action groups, etc.; as to their purpose- 
motivation of reading, development of skills, improvement of access to materials, 
or a combination of all three. 

Edison-Little River Economic Opportunity Program in Miami, Florida runs a reading 
readiness program for very young preschoolers-18 to 30 months. Inspired by a Cornell 
Research Program in Early Childhood Education that says, "listening .to stories may be 
more than a pleasure; it may be a very important key to a child's ability to learn 
to use language," and convinced that the yotanger you start developing language skills 
the better, the area director of Economic Opportunity initiated the Visiting Reader 
Program. 

Social service assistants assigned to the Child Opportunity Center select the young 
listeners from low— income families on the basis of recommendations from local 
elementary schools. Brothers and sisters of Head Start and Child Opportunity Center 
children are given priority. 

Highschool girls between 14 and 18, also from low-income families, are chosen -to- 
be "Visiting Readers." The decision to use jbigh-sc&ool ^age youth stemmed from the 
desire to assist them in perfecting their reading sMlls and in developing career 
horizons and incentives. The girls are chosen on the basis of reliability, desire to 
work with young children, maturity and interest. Each is assigned to a child to 
read to for one hour, twice a week, and EOP paid them $1.60 per hour initially 
(the original readers now earn $1.75 per hour and new readers receive $1.65) with 
standard benefits for parttime workers. 

The first readers were trained in a two-week period in August, 1969. A Vista 
volunteer with background in story reading and library work set up the program and 
a teacher presided over the training sessions. The first few days were spent building 
up the girls’ self-confidence. A film about story reading, "The Pleasure of Your 
Company," helped the girls to understand their role. Lists of household items that 
could be used to draw the children’s attention to books and conversation were provided. 
EOP furnished color puzzles and other raw materials such as paper and glue, from 
which the girls could make things. 

The public library took an active part, providing each girl with a library card 
and unlimited borrowing privileges and assistance in choosing books and storytelling. 

The program is a great success. The girls employed as readers have seen changes 
in the children’s attitudes toward story reading; at first the children were passive, 
but after several sessions, they began to take an active part in the reading-repeating 
words, pointing to pictures corresponding to the words, imitating sounds of animals 
shown in pictures, or going to fetch toys related to the story. The development of 
their attention span and interest in the stories has been amazing considering their 
young age. 

The children have also begun to grasp basic concepts. The girls have been using 
the Sifo Shape/Color puzzles and the children have learned to see the relationship 
of the shape to the hole and eventually, that the shape, hole and color are all 
related. They have learned to count and to distinguish various parts of the body. 



In the first efforts one or two girls had to be replaced when thsy found they 
couldn't cope with the responsibility., but the program has contributed greatly to 
the development of most of the readers:. Their responsibility has increased as has 
their .self-confidence. They have learned, from experience, that the child responds 
better if they come every other day. The first readers are now eager to train new 
groups of story readers, although they had been hesitant when training was first 

mentioned • 

Parents also have expressed wholehearted praise for the program, and have spoken 
of the children's interest in having them read books left by the ginls. Although no 
formal testing of the program has been done, the enthusiastic response of those 
involved has stimulated effoxts to txry to expand the ptcogtam* 



Women in Service to Education (Wise) which began inrthe spring of 197Q, is a 
tutoring project in the Minneapolis IPublic Schools. It is run by eleven w ° me * s 
organizations -which joined together to form an umbrella organization (WISE). The 
participating organizations are: American Association of University Women, Associ- 

ation of Universal is t Women, Church Women United of Minneapolis, Jfunior League of 
Minneapolis, League of Women Voters, Lutheran Social Service Auxiliary, Minneapolis 
Deanery of Catholic Women, Minneapolis Section, National Council. Jewisn Women , 

Twin Cities Section, National Council of Negro Women, Volunteer Service Bureau, 

Woman * s Club of Minneapolis * , 

Each member organization contributes $10.00 per year and two dellegates to form 
a Board of Directors whose role is to advise member organizations- a f orientation 
dates, recruitment techniques, and to make suggestions to the Coordinator of 
Volunteer Services, an employee of the Minneapolis Public Schools, whose office actually 

runs the program. 

The first spring, 822 WISE volunteers tutored reading and other subjects in o/ 
elementary and junior high schools. Most of them were recruited from the 11 organ- 
izations by the two delegates to the WISE Board. Various approaches are tried in 
recruiting: some organizations send mailings to their members each year urging them to 

sign up as WISE women; others recruit through articles in their newsletters; others 
send brochures to members and speak at local meetings. Articles in newspapers and radio 
spot announcements about the program bring volunteers from outside the member organisa- 
tions. 

Everyone who applies to be a WISE volunteer is invited to attend an orientation 
meeting, after which she is assigned, to a school. Special requests from volunteers 
are generally honored. There is another orientation session at the school and the 
volunteers meet their teachers, who brief them on the needs of the children to be 
• helped. Volunteers are also supplied with a Guidebook which contains suggestions 
on effective tutoring. They attend periodic workshops for further training and 
recieve a newsletter from the Volunteer Services Office containing tips for tutors. 

In an Arizona State University project, college student-tutors bring elemen- 
tary school children to the university reading clinic for tutorial assistance. 

Through agreement with the Phoenix School District Board and the new reading 
Clinic in Ira D. Payne Education Complex at ASU, 78 youngsters from the Inner City 
are bussed to ASU at least twice weekly for a minimum of two hours of tutoring on a 
one-to-one basis. Another 90 will get remedial help next semester. 
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The Reading Clinic on the first floor of the new building includes 15 individual 
diagnostic and treatment rooms equipped with mirror-glass and a speaker. The rooms 
are deliberately located on either side of a long, narrow corridor,, allowing i?oth 
pupil and tutor to be under the watchful eye of faculty members end supervisors, without 
distracting from the individuality of the personal tutoring. An ASU student with a 
problem merely nias to press a button to turn on a light in the corridor to let a 
supervisor know assistance is requested. 

Knowing that facilities can assommodate only '90 youngsters Perjseanester , it is 
admitted that impact of measurable progress of all elementary children will on y 
scratch the surface. Still, the program helps to ^develop better taachers who, hope- 
fully, will do better work within the school system. 

RE-AD represents Reading Advise, or Reading Adventure, depending-, on the volunteer 
who spends one hour or more each week with young people in Saginaw., Michigan. The 
program was initiated to help prevent school dropouts (after u relationship was discover- 
ed between dropouts and juvenile crime) by aiding the poor reader -in his early days 
in school. Over 200 volunteers, who are assigned to one of a large number of com- 
munity groups cooperating in the program, work with children in tbs late afternoon 
or early evening. Each tutor works with one child at a time ana the activities 
at each center- programming, tutor guidance, etc. -are guided by is supervisor who 
is a teacher or a professional person. Most supervisors indicate that they spend 
two to three hours per week at this job, making phone calls, organizing materials, 
sowing new ideas for advisors, being present during the hour of nest ing . 

The program was fortunate in having a very dedicated local distributor of paperbacks 
and school materials who donated hundreds of dollars worth of books to tne proj ect 
from Easy Readers, phonics and reading workbooks to paperback Read-A-Loud stories 
and biographies. Each center furnishes its own additional material such as glue, crayons, 
construction paper, etc. 

RE— AD prepares a kit of word games each year to replenish ideas in each center 
and encourages the use of backs of cereals boxes etc. for flash card economy and to 
provide something the child can take home with him or duplicate with materials found 
in the home. 

In addition to helping children with their reading difficulties, the RE-AD 
program has done a good deal to help to close the generation gap, to utilize the 
talents of the community’s senior citizens, and to promote understanding among 
people from different walks of life by bringing disadvantaged youth and middle class 

citzens together. 

Puppet Shows on the Road are given by the Children’s Department of the 
Evansville Public Library with volunteer help in three inner city mini-parks. Shows 
were also performed at three branches where to be library oriented as well as 
entertaining, books were circulated after each show. At the branch libraries a clown 
led a parade of children into the building after each performance. 

Shows were performed from a 6 ’ x 10’ puppet wagon on wheels which was pulled 
behind the library station wagon. The puppet wagon was on loan every Monday and 
Tuesday from the public Recreation Department which built it and whoi^e personnel 
also worked with puppets in the larger parks® 

There were several reasons for using puppets. One reason was that the bright, 
colorful and funny puppets appealed to the children who were too shy to take part in 
r R I f other programs. And these shows appealed to the children who have a short attention 
4 span. Because the puppet wagon was mobile and could go where the children were 
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playing, many =ould watch a show at one time- It is hoped that the children will 
volunteer to dc some of their own shows in the future- 

The staff consisted of three librarians and 8 Volunteers. Two volunteers helped 
with taping. One woman, a teacher, acted as clown and occasional storyteller. -And 
five young people (high school age and below) manipulated puppets. They were an 
immense asset:. They were always dependable. They established an easy rapport W th 
the children. 



Scripts were taken from books and adapted to puppet characters; sometimes they 
were original. &s part of the puppet show work, the staff circulated 657 books and 
issued 122 new cards. There was no .fine system, but a child had to return previously 
borrowed books before getting different ones. Moat of the puppet wagon s books 
needed cleaning when the summer was over-all books used-'-which may be a good indication 
of the success m£ the library's puppet wagon. 

It is apptacpxiate to call this an outreach reading program because it was designed 
to bring cbfldrten to the library and to reading skills t it did encourage their 
proficiency and : provided materials for reading. 

The Book 'firms e, in Racine, Wisconsin, a community project in which the Racine 
Public Library was happy to involve itself, opened in June, 1968-a home atmosphere 
center for book browsing and borrowing, reading, story hours, crafts and educational 
games. Located in one of the city's inner-core areas* its purpose is bringing 
children and books together in the hope that a lack of reading skill will not be a 
handicap in future schooling and employment. These ate children who are largely ^ 
unreached by existing library facilities. The library provides some 700 children s 
books, formerly from the Classroom Libraries collection- The location is ideal; 
a small 6-room city-owned house situated next to the Rreakthru Neighborhood Center. 

The Public Affairs Committee of the YMCA and the Community Problems Committee of 
the American Association of University Women were apptoached by the Education 
Committee of Project Breakthru with a proposal to statt some kind of reading program 
at the Center. The committee chairman, in turn, approached the library for funds; 
instead, the library offered ready— processed books and, with Board approval, was also 
to pay the Book House staff salaries (a director, an assistant and two Neighborhood 
Youth Corps s umm er workers) when other funding sources were not available. 

The City librarian is responsible for final administrative decisions. The 
Book House Steering Committee meets bimonthly to discuss and evaluate the program. 

Members of the committee represent the community agencies involved in the project. 

In its six months of 1968 operation, over 4,000 children visited the Book House. 

Some 1,300 books circulated in addition to those read an the premises, and 200 

story hours were held. At the end of the year, the library applied for and received ^ 

a Federal Grant for salaries with which to continue Work of this community "mini-library. 



O 
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READING INVENTORY 



COMMUNITY READING INVENTORY: TWENTY ONE QUESTIONS 



A well planned program of reading development needs to begin with knowing where 
to start. What is the size and shape of the reading problem in your community, be it 
town or city, county school district or state? 

In general, it is useful to know or to find out through surveys, interviews 
and facts gathered from a variety of sources, something about: 1) the present status 
and level of reading efficiency among both children and adults, and 2)what reading 
resources are available in the community, including both instructional programs and 

materials . 

Remember that when you seek improvements in the implementation of the community’s 
Right to Read there are going to be-there should be-people who want to know why 
improvements are necessary. Among the skeptics and the challengers, your e or 
are successful, will be influential authority figures from the political, economic 
and educational leadership as well as newspapers, civic groups, parents and taxpayers. 
You will need to have facts to show them that what exists in the way of resources 
does not provide the Right to Read in all its aspects for all the children or adults 

in the community. 



Gauging the Status of Reading Efficiency 

In trying to assess the literacy level or reading efficiency level of the 
community, it is important to get points of view and facts from diverse sources, 
outside of the schools as well as within them. It may be that certain professionals 
within the school systems have developed a greater tolerance for reading failure 
than is acceptable to the work world outside the school. Sights and expectations 
can be raised by unaccustomed dialogues between reading teachers, supervisors and 
other school people, and employers and personnel folk. These are, of course, delicate 
matters and inquiries; sharing and pooling of viewpoints must be carried out with 
the utmost tact and care, so that everyone understands that the whole Right to Read 
effort must be carried out through collaboration between the schools and all concerned 
public and private segments of the community. It is most important to emp.ias ze 
and re-emphasize that the total community shares the responsibility for whatever 
has gone wrong; it is not the fault. of the schools alone, or a particular instructional 
method that they may or may not have been using. In other words. The name of the 
game is sharing the blame and erasing the shame!" While there may be enormous 
sensitivity to inventory, measurement, comparisons, ratings and accountability in 
general much of the problem is a "hidden” one. Not all of the following may be 
applicable to every situation, but here are some general directions for questions 
to which you may want answers: 



1, What percentage of the community’s adults-over 18 years of age-can be 
classified as illiterate or functionally illiterate-that is, disabled on 
the job or in life situations by reading deficiency? 

2, What percentage of the secondary school students— junior high and high 
school— are having difficulty because of reading problems? 
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What percentage of the community or junior college or technical school students 
are in trouble because of reading problems? 

4. What is the drop-out rate from junior high and high school? In what percentage 
of these cases do principals and other school officials estimate that reading 
failure is a factor? 

5. What relationship between crime patterns and illiteracy has been observed by 
police and court officials? 

6. Get points of view about the overall and specific reading competence of persons 

in your community from such people as, for instance: welfare workers; the 

personnel director of a local plant; a newspaper reporter; the state employment 
service branch; the local bureau of motor vehicles. If some of the people 
with whom the above come in contact do not appear to be functional readers 

and thinkers, what do they think is the reason for this deficiency. 

7. Be sure to talk with all the types of professional people in the schools 
who deal with reading, especially reading specialists and librarians, but 
also curriculum planners and principals, subject supervisors and classroom 
teachers in the primary grades. Get their slant on what they think they are 
doing well or poorly, what factors are limiting their best efforts, and 
what improvement s could be made. 

8 Check out, at least on a spot check basis, newspsper subscriptions; news- 
stand and paperback rack sales; magazine subscriptions; library cards held 
and their frequency of use; bookstore sales. Do residents of certain neigh- 
borhoods, sutdents or graduates of certain schools, appear to read more 
and with more satisfaction than others? 

Checking Out the Reading Resources: People, Programs and Materials 

9. What requirements are made of elementary school teachers concerning their 
knowledge of how to teach reading and how to select and use a great variety 
of books and other materials in the classroom? 

10. Do your schools have reading specialists on the staff? Do they work with 
and through the classroom teachers as well as directly with children who 
have reading problems? Do they do in-service work with teachers singly? 

In groups? Is in-service work voluntary or required on the part of the 
teachers? After school, or on release time during the day or when? 

11. What is the diagnostic and prescriptive process in reading instruction 

for all children entering school? What is the referral process for children 
who seem to be having trouble? How is instruction handled during the school 

day? 

12. What individual attention from subject teachers and reading specialists 
is available to junior high and high school students? 

13. What can you find about the community's preschool programs in terms of 
their deliberate development of pre-reading skills? Make a check of 
kindergarten, pre-kindergarten, nursery school, daycare. Headstart and 
other programs, both public and private, to see what is going on in terms 

of developing verbal skills, recognition of letters, sounds, colors, fehapeb, 
numbers, and other conceptual and reasoning skills? 

14. Is there any parent training going on in support of reading and pre-reading 
skills especially among the parents of preschool and elementary school 
children? 

15. What kinds of outside-of-school or informal school-related tutoring or 
motivation programs are going on? Who is involved? Who is training these 
helpers, and with what goals in mind? Is there any systematic evaluation 
of the training programs and the volunteers performance? 



16. What kinds of reading programs are available for out-of-school young adults 

and adults in the community (over 18): Public high school adult education 

classes? Private reading clinics? Industry sponsored programs? Programs 
and classes in other agencies, such as public libraries? 

17. How extensive are the book ownership resources of the community? Are there 
bookstores with wide selections beyond current bestsellers? Convenient y 
located paperback bookstores, newsstands and stationery stores with good 
general "backlist 11 stocks? 

18. Host important, how extensive, how interconnected and accessible are the 
libraries available to community residents? Are public library outlets 
branches, stations, bookmobiles-located where people live and work? Do 
locations move and change to keep up with user needs? Do open hours include 
some nights, Saturdays, Sundays? Is there a minimum of rules, restrictions 
and red tape set up between the library* s books and other materials and 
those who would use them? Does organization of print and non-print materials 

make sense to the non— specialist user? . 

19. Does each school building in the community have a centralized library /media 
center with supply lines into every part of the school building? Is use of 
the center restricted by hours open, pupil schedule, shortage of staff? 

Are the services of a qualified professional library media specialist 
available to all children enrolled in the schools including kindergarten 
and preschool programs? Are qualified school library media specialists 
supported by clerical and semi-professional staff and services such as 
centralized processing? Do teachers receive constant in-service support 
from library staff members and are library staff members Involved in all 

instructional program planning? . 

20. Does each institution of higher education or adult education in the 
community have its own planned and formalized library service component which 
has responsibility for supporting the work of its students? Adult Evening 
classes? Basic adult education classes? Technical school? Extension 
class of the college? Are instructors aware that they must supply, through 
their methods of instruction, most of the impetus for reading habit formation 
and practice? 

21. Are library programs and services available to community residents that 
will motivate them to read and help develop a reading climate in the 
community? Are these programs and services available without great effort 
or special knowledge? Are they available through other agencies-hospitals , 
daycare centers , senior citizen and community and neighborhood centers- 

as well as directly on the streets, in the parks and in library buildings? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



recommendations for groups who must be centrally concerned with closing the 
reading gap. 



The^ Local Administrator 

The ultimate long-range success of the Right to Read program’s implementation as 
a top national priority rests with the local school. Each local school district has 
the major role in carrying out any program recommended on the national or state -evel. 
While federal agencies establish the Right to Read as a national priority and 
and state activities dramatize and define the scope and purpose of the Rignt to Read, 
stimulating, financing and evaluation approaches and results, meaningful local 
variations are necessary because of regional independence and local diversity. 
Successful implementation of the program requires leadership and guidance in curriculum 
development; the stimulation of teaching potential; flexibility and innovation n 
scheduling activities and acquiring materials; the formation of strong teams of 
teaching generalists and specialists; and the involvement of the entire coramun y. 



Major Steps 

* the local administrator must commit himself to the Right to Read Program 

- realize and believe that making the Right to Read real for every child in his 
system is basic to the solution of other instructional problems 

- relate the conquest of reading to the community: the needs of local industry; 

the concern of ghetto parents over child failure; the frustrations of teachers 
of other subjects with children who cannot read; pheaval and alienation 

of failed readers 

* the local administrator must prepare himself to answer questions 

- get briefed by top curriculum staff person, reading specialist and school 

librarian 

- arrange for demonstration of new reading materials and aids 

- study case histories of successful application of new methods and technology 

* outline the objectives of the Right to Read program and build a task force to 
implement them 

- utilize curriculum specialists, supervisors, teachers, librarians, remedial 
and enrichment specialists 

- implement flexible scheduling by principals to create expended time for more 
reading instruction and reading laboratory availability for all children 

- emphasize the prestige and urgency of the program to his staff 

* involve the Board of Education and the community in the Right to Read Program 

- carry goals to the local Board of Education 

- carry out public relations task: inform and involve parents and other adults 

in the community, including local industry, inner-city residents, college- 
oriented families, unions 

* structure meaningful in-service programs 

- establish local curriculum centers and materials use training centers 

- enable teachers to retrain themselves to fulfill Right to Read goals 

- focus on local concerns and needs of local teachers 

- coordinate efforts with reading specialists, master teachers 

* upgrade library services 

- reallocate priorities of acquisition and service 

- have plenty of books available within reach of every child 

- survey library facilities in each school and measure program against standards 
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- alio "ate a larger share of the instructional budget to library /media programs 

- involve and retrain librarians through in-service seminars and workshops 
recruit and utilize qualified specialists, giving them the freedom to do their 30b 

- reading specialists, accredited in reading methodology for all levels, not 

- materials^specialists , including certified teachers and school librarians 

- training specialists, for setting up workshops and in-service training programs 
to update knowledge of new materials and methods 

involve professional organizations 

- include professionals at local, county and state level 

- schedule speakers at meetings of professional groups 
recruit, train and properly utilize volunteers 

- use as instructors in one-to-one settings with children 

- coordinate use of volunteers with professional classroom planning 

- avoid using volunteers as juice and cookie, coat and bathroom monitor 

* coordinate all facets of local activity ... j workine 

- avoid patchwork, fragmented approach by teachers and librarians 
independently of each other, duplicating efforts or leaving gaps unfill 

SUPERVISORS AND CURRICULUM DIRECTORS 

Leadershio and enlightened supervision is the prime responsibility of various 
specialists and curriculum directors within each local educational system, 
supervisor's effectiveness in the Right to Read context relates directly to^his^ 
own knowledge of and commitment to reading as a number one p . 

goals; he is responsible for staff morale, instructional program supervision 
in-service training, community relations; he makes an overall contribution to the 
motivational aspects of the program, for the staff as well as the students. 
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Major Steps 

* become totally involved with the Right to Read program as a top priority 

- read, observe and gather information about the national and state programs 
to develop an effective program at the local level 

* identify the strengths and weaknesses of the local program 

- by first-hand observation of classrooms, libraries, other learning centers 

within the schools __ , 

- build and maintain strong ties with the professional reading sta C ° 
reading specialists and librarians) both formally and informally, to form 
meaningful evaluations of their competence 

* if centrally-located in ..an office away from the schools, maintain close 
communication with individual principals in their buildings 

principal and supervisor must cooperate and coordinate efforts 

- remember, each principal is the primary catalyst for change within each school 

* evaluate on-going reading instruction in each school constantly 

- how relevant is this instruction? 

- is the staff adequately prepared to teach reading effectively? 

- what are the tested results' of the current reading program? 

- how can class hours and days be restructured to increase the time allotted 

for reading instruction? . . 

- is reading lab experience available to all students-not 3 ust to remedial 
students? Is there enough library media staff tq provide one-to-one motivation 

- wbafrlsources already available (personnel and materials) could be utilized 
to provide an excellent program? 
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* pursue and implement cooperation of other specialists 

- involve a variety of subject matter areas 

* update knowledge of new media and their applications 

- attend institutes, summer programs 

- read new books, journal articles 

* provide in-service training: identify teacher needs; define and implement 

objectives relating to specific demands at the local level 

* build and maintain good community relations 

- develop fullest use of parents and other adults, community action groups, 

volunteers 

- place Right to Read goals and priority before special interest groups 
throughout the year 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Local school boards must make policy decisions about the goals of and the methods 
for achieving new educational programs. It is the primary responsibility of local 
boards to explain, interpret and sell new educational goals to the public, using 
a combination of methods. In addition, local boards are responsible for steady, 
enlightened support of the staffs who design and implement new programi-in this case, 
the Right to Read program. Further, boards of education are responsible for ^uch 
things as checking state laws regarding the use of paraprof essionals in the school. 
Local school boards provide the proper climate for the successful development 
of materials and methods for implementing programs that are part of the national 
educational effort. 

Major St eps 

* find out what the Right to Read program is 

- how do the local and state efforts relate to the national program? 

- what are specific local deficiencies in the full implementation of every 
child f s Right to Read 

* inform all members of the local board of the national and local implications 
of the Right to Read program 

- utilize newspapers, journals, books, pamphlets 

- utilize meetings of professional and special interest groups 

* assess local system 1 s strengths and weaknesses 

- assess the reading resources of the local system-people and materials 

- visit schools to observe reading programs in progress 
talk with teachers, librarians, administrators 

- investigate thoroughly, but tactfully, by talking with business leaders 
and employers about the readers produced 

- weigh results of inspection objectively 

* assess local library facilities, particularly at the elementary level 

- if skilled personnel and an abundance of print and non— print- ma l e jl j.3j.s 
are not available, determine how to supply them 

* coordinate activities with superintendents of schools and other administrative 
leadership charged with implementing the Right to Read program 

- be tactful; do not become embroiled in personal or professional differences 

- investigate, inform, recommend 

- allow Staffs to plan and prepare with freedom 

* boards must be fully committed to the Right to Read program as a matter of stated 

policy 
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use all communications resources available 

- public meetings to discuss and clarify goals 

- include widest possible public: cross section of the school staff; outside 

experts or relevant local speakers 

- request time at public meetings, PTA meetings, teacher meetings 
develop climate within the system to allow professional development 

- give public and private support to school staff 

- encourage innovative approaches to restructuring class time to expan 

time allotted for reading instruction and for making lab experience available 



to all children 

- build and maintain staff morale 

assess volunteer program of school district 

- expand or initiate remedial, instructional, motivational programs 
assess programs involving paid aides 

-expand instructional, remedial and enrichment programs 

- aides working under professional direction can assist in planning and pre 
paring programs and can assist in motivational efforts 

assume full responsibility for financing the Right to Read program 

- use federal funds 

- seek out additional potential sources for funding or services 

- involve the community 

- seek out professional support from staff and from connnun ty 



THE PTA 

The PTA has direct access to local approaches to implementing the Right to Read 
goals and indirect access to state and national activities concerned with o y ng 
for the Right to Read as a national goal. Active members of the PTA can inspect, 
investigate, ask questions, demand answers, restructure priorities, iobby for actxon 
and initiate other activities involved with the Right to Read program. e 
local, intensive force capable of inciting and implementing the Right to e g 

its national program, Reading Improvement Services Everywhere (RISE). 



Major Steps 

* Investigate resources available in local schools 

- get acquainted with teachers, reading teachers and specialists 

- find out what materials and methods are used to teach reading 

- find out whether reading laboratories are available and how many children 

have access to them 

* Lobby and legislate 

- for funds to implement suggestions and demands 

- for restructuring school time to reflect the Right to Read as a top priority, 
expanding the time allotted to reading instruction practice 

- for establishing reading laboratory experiences for all children 

- for accreditation of daycare centers and other childcare or placement 
centers where reading readiness is taught or where reading laboratories 

are made available * 

- for establishing local and statewide reading councils 

* Set up workshops 

- to investigate new methods and materials to teach reading 

- to train adults as tutors in reading, reading readiness, reading problems 

- to explore motivation and reinforcement methods for readers at all ages and 
levels of skill 

* Locally 

support and publicize the Right to Read 

assess local school and public library capabilities and services 
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- set up forums to review local school approaches, problems, solutions 

- cooperate with local teachers and librarians to improve school reading programs 

and reading materials available for practice in local libraries „ nmmtinitv 

- develop pool of tutors and aides among adults and young adults in the y 

- support year-round reading programs 

* Parents arid individuals ^ , , i 

- give books as gifts to persons of all age levels and encourage book g g 

- encourage r members h of S the family to read together; discuss what you read 

- stimulate young children to become interested m b°°ks; °^ ta ^ ^°° kS 

from libraries and book stores; encourage young children to make up their 

own stories . , _ 

- visit the library with your family and urge everyone to join; encourage 
children to select their own books from the library; take them to the library 

for story hours and other special programs . 

- have a supply of magazines and books in the home that will interest >our 

children 

TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

Leadership in restructuring teacher preparation and teacher fulfillment are 
primary functions of teacher training institutions. The flexibly of tea ^er 
training institutions will be reflected in the success of innovative steps taken 

in the Right to Read program. 

Major Steps 

* Structure full courses in the teaching of reading, its related problems and 

solutions , c *.>. rn 

- no student must graduate without completing such courses; each of the 5 
states should require at least one major course C a minimum of three semester 
hours) in reading methods for both elementary and secondary school teacher 

certification , , - . , 

- no graduate must be licensed as an elementary or secondary school teacher 

without havii.'. taken courses in the teaching of reading. Only 10 states and 
the District of Columbia specifically require a course in teaching reading 
for license '.lementary school teachers; is your state one or the 10. 
Structure new courses for full-time, in-service positions as reading specialists 
Cooperate with local school systems to provide in-service training for teachers 

throughout the year . „ ■ . 

- assume increased leadership in assisting public school systems in upgrading 
their teachers' productivity by establishing on-site reading institutes 
and other muf ual interaction programs 

- graduates be able to come back any time during the year for in service 

updating of methods of teaching reading 

- courses or siminars to disseminate the latest educational research to cl 
teachers, emphasizing new approaches, the treatment of reading disabilities, 

motivation and reinforcement - - , _ 

Share experimental programs developed in universities and educational labs their 

approaches and results-with teachers t o1 „ aHnn 

Maintain professional contact with graduates serving in schools by evaluation 

and supervison, as well as inservice training 

- keep them informed of new approaches 

- answer their questions; suggest specific solutions to their problems 

- avail them of new research reports 

- summer programs 

- seminars throughout the school year 

- probe their approaches and experiences to provide real world fee 
professors and instructors in the teacher training institutions 
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* Refocus the overall objectives of the teacher training institutions: emphasize 

learning theory, applied in practice; deempha ize "education and methods 

- place less importance on language requisites, especially for graduate courses 

- encourage innovative solutions to learning problems as dissertation topics 
rather than esoteric research 

* Update and upgrade instruction available to students in new methods and media 

- stress individualized learning 

- disseminate findings of regional labs 
foster a team approach to instruction 

- stress the availability of the reading laboratory to provide reading practice 
to all students, not just remedial reading students 

- upgrade and expand students' exposure to and instruction in handling new media 
(super-eight films, videotape, cartridge record/playback machines) and encourage 
them to incorporate new media info their instructional methods 

* Show leadership in establishing the Right to Read as a priority, by providing 
models for restructuring class time to expand the hours available for reading 
instruction 

- break loose from calendar and clock limitations; 

- encourage innovative restructuring of class hours and days for more effective 
learning payoffs 

ACCREDITING AGENCIES 

Accrediting agencies are charged with the responsibility of providing enlightened, 

innovative and supportive leadership for statewide programs; as such, they should be 

attracting young, energetic, imaginative problem-solve* *e, ready and eager to implement 

Right to Read goals. 

Major Steps 

* provide constant supervision and clear direction for statewide programs 

_ reorient accrediting goals to meed urgent instructional goals (A.e.* grant 
accreditation to daycare centers providing structured, measurable courses 
in reading readiness; investigate and disseminate workable models for 
scheduling reading instruction as a top classtime priority, including 
restructuring class hours and days to expand time allotted to reading 
instruction and to make reading lab experience and practice available to 
students at all levels) 

- establish new programs for leaders to allow them professional advancement 
While solving practical problems (i.e., advancing reading scores or gains) 

- free up graduate work to incorporate new instructional programs and techniques, 
delete outdated methods and materials courses 

- structure innovative, statewide programs married to the national Right to 
Read goals, involving libraries, new media, new methodology; provide constant 
evaluation 

- state specific, measurable requirements for new programs; charge local 
schools with meeting these requirements 

* Free up accrediting process to allow and encourage innovation, provided it remains 
structured to show evaluation and measurement of gain relating to local needs 

* Develop new programs to bring state officials and working teachers into contact; 
designate "master teachers" to work' with accrediting boards on a yearly internship 
basis 

* Allow the accrediting experience to be one of selfranalysis and revitalization, 
rather than a repetitious refilling of forms at 5- or 10-year intervals 

* Listen to suggestions from the newest to the most established teachers 

* Examine tenure; begin dialogue concerning the consequences of revoking or retaining 



EVALUATION CRITERIA FOR MINORITY TREATMENT IN ALL EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 






Following is a list of criteria on which educators can evaluate most if not 
all curriculum materials. This is for discussion and guidance only. 

While not all 15 criteria will be applicable in every case, the questions 
raised by them do focus upon basic considerations in the materials that we use in 
the education of our children. 

Do the curriculum materials : 

1. Give evidence on the part of writers, artists, and editors of a sensitivity 
to prejudice, to stereotypes and to the use of offensive materials? 

2. Suggest, by omission or commission, or by over- emphasis or under-emphasis, 
that any racial, religious, or ethnic segment of our population is more 

or less worthy, more or less capable, more or less important in the mainstream 
of American life? 

3. Provide abundant, but fair and well-balanced, recognition of male and 
female children and adults of Negro and other minority groups by placing 
them in positions of leadership and centrality? 

4. Exhibit fine and worthy examples of mature American types from minority 
as well as majority groups in art and science, in history and literature, 
and in all other areas of life and culture? 

5. Present a significant number of instances of fully integrated human 
groupings and settings to indicate equal status and nonsegregated social 
relationships? 

6. Make clearly apparent in illustrations the group representation of individuals - 
Caucasian, Afro-American, Indian, Chinese, Mexican-American, etc. - and 

not seek to avoid identification by such means as smudging some color 
over Caucasian facial features? 

7. Delineate life in contemporary urban environments as well as in rural or 
suburban environments, so that today v s city child can also find significant 
identification for himself, his problems, and his potential for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 

8. Portray racial, religious, and ethnic groups, with their similarities and 
differences, in such a way as to build positive images? 

9. Emphasize the multi— cultural character of our nation as having unique 
and special value which we must esteem and treasure? 

10. Assist students to recognize clearly arid to accept the basic similarities 
among all members of the human race, and the uniqueness and worth of every 
single individual, regardless of race, religion, or socio-economic 
background? 

11. Help students appreciate the many important contributions to our civilization 

O 
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made by members of the various human groups, emphasizing 
human group has its list of achievers, thinkers, writers 
scientists, builders, and statesmen? 



that every 
, artists. 



Supply an accurate and sound balance i« the matter of historical perspective, 
making it perfectly clear that all racial, religious, and ethnic groups 
have mixed heritages, which can well serve as sources or both group pride 
and group humility? 



Clarify or present factually the historical and contemporary forces and 
conditions which have operated in the past and which continue to operate 
to the disadvantage of minority groups? 



Analyze intergroup tension and conflict fairly, frankly, objectively, 
and with emphasis upon resolving our social problems in a spirit of fully 
implementing democratic values and goals in order to achieve the American 
dream for all Americans? 



Seek to motivate students to examine their own attitudes and behaviors, 
and to comprehend their own duties and responsibilities as citizens n 
a pluralistic democracy - to demand freedom and justice and equal oppor 
tunity for every individual and for every group? 



ALABAMA POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
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The National Book Committee, Inc. 

One Par' ' venue, New York, N.Y. 10016 





READY MARCH 15, 1971 



A MULTI-MEDIA RIGHT TO 
READ KIT will be distributed at 
cost by the National Book Commit- 
tee, Inc. to help orient librarians, 
teachers and others to the scope 
and objectives of the Right to 
Read effort and to suggest ways 
to begin implementation of local 
Right to Read programs. The kit 
will cost $12.50 and will be a valu- 
able too! for getting started to- 
ward the goal “that by the end of 
the 197Q’s ... no one shall be leav- 
ing our schools without the skill 
and the desire necessary to read 
to the fuil limits of his capability.” 

Prepared for a pilot Institute by 
Atlanta and Emory Universities on 
the Right to Read, under a grant 
from the U.S. Office of Education, 
Title ll-B, Higher Education Act of 
1965, the kit will contain the 
following: 

•j. Two 15 minute film strips in 
color: 

Part I — The Reading Problem 
and Some Basic 
Assumptions of the 
Right to Read 
program 

Part II — Closing the Gap 



2. One cassette (2 sides) with 
audio to accompany Parts I 
and II 

3. A printed guide including 

® a description of behavioral 
objectives for professionals 
© techniques and activity sug- 
gestions for libraries 
® some recommendations for 
action addressed to various 
groups 

© a local literacy inventory 
sheet 

® a local reading resources 
survey form 

© an outline of activities from 
the National Reading Center 
© case studies of effective 
outreach reading programs 
and other innovative read- 
ing and library programs 
© multi-media resource lists 
including professional 
background reading and 
preschool books and ma- 
terials ^ !S ^\ 
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